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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD COURT HOUSE AND ITS BUILDER. 



BY H. D. BARROWS. 



[Read Dsc, 3, 1894.] 

In the slow tearing down of the old court house, which has been 
going on now for some time, we witness the gradual disappearance of 
a public building that has long been a prominent landmark near the 
business center of Los Angeles city. This edifice was originally erected 
for a market house by John Temple, and its first floor was used for that 
purpose for a number of years. Afterwards it was bought by the 
county, and was used for the housing of the courts and the various 
other county offices for a long period, or until the completion of the 
new court house on the hill. It was then sold to the present owner, 
who is to replace it with a large block. 

For many years, our people throughout the county, [which form- 
erly included also the present county of Orange] were accustomed to 
look to this building as the county's headquarters, where the courts 
were held, the records were kept, the taxes were levied and collected 
and where all general business of the county centered. And, until 
numerous higher structures were erected in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, cutting off the view, the people of the city long depended on the 
clock in its tower for the time of day, or as a common regulator of 
their watches. Indeed the habit remained strong with many of the 
old citizens of looking to the "old town clock" for the time, from the 
four quarters of the city, for a considerable period after the clock was 
removed and its four dial faces cease to mark the time. 

The demolition of the old court house awakens many remem- 
brances of events which occurred in and around it, and of its builder, 
Mr. Temple. 

John Temple, or "Johnny Temple," as Americans familiarly 
called him, "Don Juan Temple," a name so well known to all the older 
Californians, was one of the very earliest American settlers in Los 
Angeles. He came here from Honolulu, on the ship Waverly, in 1827, 
nearly 70 years ago. He was a native of Reading, Mass. , where be 
was born in 1798. He evidently came to stay, for he was baptized at 
once on his arrival at San Diego, and after making a few trading ships 
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trips on the coast, he became a naturalized citizen of Mexico, and in 1830 
he married Rafaela Cota, daughter of Francisco Cota. He engaged in 
trade in Los Angeles with George Rice in 1833, and then alone, and 
after 1841 with his brother Francisco. He took very little part in polit- 
ical affairs, except that the vigilantes of 1836 met at his house. After 
1839 he was creditor of the southern missions, and in 1845 he purchased 
the mission of La Purisima. 

From 1848, as owner of the Los Cerritos ranch, lying along the 
coast, east of San Pedro, and including the site of the present town of 
Long Beach, he engaged in stock raising on a large scale. He erected, 
at various epochs, several prominent buildings in this city, including 
that long known as Temple block; the city market house, in later years 
known as the court house; the southwest portion of the present Temple 
block, etc. 

Mr. Temple was interested in a ten-year contract, which his son-in- 
law, Gregorio Ajuria, a native of Spain, entered into with the Mexican 
government, to operate the mint in the City of Mexico. About i860 or 

1 86 1, Senor Ajuria became insane, and was taken to Paris, where he 
afterwards died in a hospital; but Mr. Temple's responsibility for the 
management of the mint continued till the expiration of the lease in 

1862. Mr. Temple thrice visited the City of Mexico with Mrs. Temple, 
and once he went with her to Paris. After their return, they moved to 
San Francisco, making their home on Bush Street where he died in 
1866, at the age of 68 years. After his death, Mrs. Temple went to 
Paris and took up her residence with her widowed daughter, until her 
death some years later; the daughter still resides in Paris. 

John Temple, whom I knew well, was a very shrewd business man, 
not easily flattered or deceived, although he was of a genial, affable dis- 
position and easily accessible; he was well liked by both the Californians 
and Americans; in person he was of medium height and very stout. 
He was a much larger man than his brother, Francisco, whom to distin- 
guish from the former, the Spanish-speaking people called "Templito," 
or Don Francisco. 

F. P. F. Temple, after his brother's death, became the owner of 
Temple block. Both brothers were strong Union men during the war, 
and I remember in 1861, that Caleb B. Smith, Secretary of the Interior, 
authorized me, as United States Marshal, to rent seven rooms in the sec- 
ond story of this block of John Temple at $1200 per annum, for four 
years, for the use of the United States District Court and its officers; and 
that Judge Fletcher M. Haight, father of Gov. H. H. Haight, held 
court each year until his death in 1865, in the large room on the south- 
east corner, fronting Main Street and the old court house. 
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Temple Street was first opened by John Temple, after whom it was 
named. The old court house was built in 1859. On the conductor 
heads, at each end of the building, the date and Mr. Temple's initials 
were plainly marked (though in late years they were somewhat blurred 
by time), thus: "1859, J. T." The architect's name was Deering, who 
was a very thorough and competent man. I remember that it was said 
at the time that he had done a good job, and I think the present owner, 
in tearing it down, has found it so. I doubt if the numerous earthquakes 
which have visited this section since its erection, have caused a single 
crack to appear in its walls, or have displaced a single timber or brick. 
The building, with town clock, etc., cost about $35,000. Deering also 
built the old or southwestern portion of the Temple block. 

The upper story of the court house Mr. Temple converted into a 
theater. Here various dramatic companies, both English and Spanish, 
played each winter. Among those whom I remember were the Starks, 
the Maiquez and Castillo troupes, the latter companies giving in Span- 
ish, dramas, light operas, etc. The beautiful Pepita of the Maiquez 
troupe used to charm large audiences as the prima donna, by her arch 
ways and fine singing and acting in one particular opera, which I recall 
to mind, entitled, La Viuday el Sacristan (The Widow and the Sexton). 
Each company usually remained here and played at intervals during an 
entire season. 

It was in this upper story, or auditorium, of the old court house 
that the funeral services were held by the people of Los Angeles, simul- 
taneously with their observance throughout the United States, of the 
martyred President, Abraham Lincoln, on the 19th of April, 1865. On 
this occasion the late Rev. Elias Birdsall pronounced an admirable ora- 
tion before a large concourse of our citizens. 

After the death of Mr. Temple in 1866, Mr. A. F. Hinchman, Mr. 
Temple's brother-in-law, and administrator of his estate, sold the build- 
ing for $15,000 to a syndicate, which afterwards sold it to the county 
for $20,000. 

At first, District Judge Benjamin Hayes held court on the first 
floor, on the northeasternly side fronting Temple block, and in the mid- 
dle of the building. 

I remember vividly an exciting trial that took place before Judge 
Hayes in this court room in the month of December, 1863. A man by 
the name of Charles Wilkins had murdered in cold blood John Sanford, 
a brother-in-law of General Banning, on the road between here and 
Fort Tejon. Wilkins, who by his own confession was a quadruple mur- 
derer, was caught near Santa Barbara and brought to our jail, then 
where the People's store now is. A. J. King, Under Sheriff, was taking 
Wilkins from the jail to the court room when a brother and nephew of 
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his victim came forth from the corrugated iron house that stood on the 
present site of Central block, one with a rifle and the other with a 
double-barrelled shot gun; but there was such a crowd of people in the 
street that it was impossible for them to shoot him without hitting others; 
but Wilkins broke from his guard and ran into the adobe on the west 
side of Spring Street, where the family of Jack Trafford lived, and hid 
under a bed. He was soon caught and brought out and taken to the 
court house and tried by Judge Hayes. The trial occupied about an 
hour, the prisoner pleading guilty in open court before an immense 
crowd; the court room was cleared and the prisoner was ordered back to 
jail, when a rush by the excited populace, headed by Captain Banning 
and his small army of teamsters, was made into the court room and the 
miserable wretch, who showed the most abject fear, was seized and car- 
ried off to a neighboring gateway, where Lawyer's block now stands, 
and hung by as determined and angry a crowd of men as it was ever my 
lot to see. I remember as the people took him across Spring Street to 
Temple, he begged that they would shoot him and not hang him — but 
the people paid very little attention to his appeals, for he was a hardened 
villian of the worst class. He shot John Sanford with Sanford's own 
pistol in the back. He confessed that he killed Sanford, who was an 
entire stranger to him, to see if he had money; he did not know if he 
had any, took his chances, he said, and killed him to find out. He fur- 
ther avowed that he was in the Mountain Meadows massacre; that he 
afterwards killed a man named Blackburn on the Mojave, also a drover 
named Carr near Yreka, etc. , etc. 

He said he stole a knife and pistol from the Bella Union hotel here 
some time before this and gave them to a young man named Woods, who 
was hanging about town, and told him to go out on the road and earn 
his living like a man. Woods had acted on his advice and had turned 
highwayman here in the streets of our city, and soon afifer was hanged 
with four others of his gang in front of the jail. In fact, murders and 
highway robberies about that time had become so frequent and so bold 
that the people were compelled to rise up in self-defense and summarily 
exterminate the thieves, thugs and assassins who were preying upon the 
community. 

Wilkins was the seventh criminal executed by the people inside of 
a month in this city. Very few now realize the state of affairs that ex- 
isted here then. The hanging of Wilkins seemed to end the chapter; it 
cleared the atmosphere wonderfully; justice had been done without any 
quibbles or evasions or escape, but swift and sure; the people, who had 
been stirred up by intense excitement, quieted down as if by magic; and 
human life and property rights from that time on, were never safer, and 
peace and quietness prevailed for a long time. I have deemed it proper 
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to say this much in vindication of the actors in the scenes of that day. 
Probably the only way in which people in our day, who condemn all 
vigilance committees and all revolutions can appreciate the overwhelm- 
ing motives which impel men to take part in such movements, would be 
for them to take the places of those whose acts they so freely criticise. 

When in a new country, murder and robbery run riot, and regular 
and legal remedies utterly fail to protect society and stark anarchy 
threatens its very existence, society, if it possesses a spark of virtue or 
stamina, will protect itself, and if need be, by summary means. Most 
people who have been through these experiences, can say that it is 
better to take up arms against an anarchic sea of troubles and end 
them, even by summary methods, than to let them continue indefinitely 
— become chronic and unbearable. 

Among the judges who held court in this old temple of justice be- 
sides Judge Hayes, were Judges Pablo de la Guerra, Wm. G. Dryden, 
Muray Morrison, R. M. Widney, Ygnacio Sepulveda, H. K. S. O'Mel- 
veny, Volney E. Howard, A. M. Stephens, Anson Brunson, A. J. King, 
Wm. A. Cheney, A. W. Hutton, H. M. Smith, etc., before all of whom, 
many cases of great magnitude or importance were tried. 

At first, courts were held on the lower floor of the building; after- 
wards they occupied the upper story, and the various other county 
officers were housed below. Here, for many years, the people came to 
do business with the county supervisors, clerk, sheriff, recorder, asses- 
sor, etc. Everybody knew these officers well, because everybody had 
business with them. Old citizens well remember County Clerks John 
W. Shore, Thomas D. Mott, Charles R. Johnson, A. W. Potts (who 
held the office 14 years), J. W. Gillette, C. H, Dunsmoor, T. H. Ward, 
G. E. Miles, etc.; and Sheriffs Thomas A. Sanchez, J. F. Burns, Wil- 
liam R. Rowland, D. W. Alexander, H. W. Mitchell, M. G. Aguirre, 
E. Gibson, etc., and many other county officials, who administered the 
affairs of the county for their respective departments in this old court 
house. 

Before the purchase of this building by the county, much incon- 
venience was experienced by the public because the courts and county 
officers were compelled to move about from place to place, occupying 
rented quarters. So, as the county business increased in later years 
very rapidly, the old courthouse became too small, and the additional 
courts, which were created, had again to seek rented quarters; and 
again the people were inconvenienced in their public affairs, till they 
were very ready to vote several hundred thousand dollars to build our 
new, commodious courthouse on the hill, which, it is hoped, will ac- 
commodate the county's public busines for many years yet to come. 
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The basement of the old building was occupied as a wine cellar or 
depository by Kohler & Frohling for many years. Don Ygnacio Gar- 
cia, still a resident of this city, was for years, or from 1849 till 1866, 
Mr. Temple's confidential clerk; and after the death of Mr. Temple he 
continued to act in a similar capacity, or as local manager of the estate 
under Mr. Hinchman, the administrator, until the estate was settled up. 
Gov. Downey bought the block bearing his name of the Temple estate, 
I believe for $16,000. Two lots near the brick school house on the 
site of the Bryson block were offered to a friend of mine by the agent 
of the estate for $75 each. They are now worth probably $2000 per 
front foot. 

In a recent interview with Mr. Garcia, which I sought for the pur- 
pose of verification of certain data, I learned other facts which are 
of interest in this connection. 

Mr. Temple appointed Mr. A. F. Hinchman as administrator of his 
estate, and as after his death Mrs. Temple desired to go to Paris to live 
with her daughter, she directed the administrator to sell all the property 
in Los Angeles and speedily close up the estate, which he did in about 
six months, and therefore some of the property was sold at prices which, 
even then, seemed very low. It is interesting to contrast the almost 
startling difference between the prices realized then and the prices which 
the same property could be sold for today, even without the added im- 
provements. 

The old court house was sold for $15,000; Downey block, to Gov- 
ernor Downey, for $16,000; Temple Block and lot to Y. Garcia, for 
$10,000. This included the portion of Temple block then built (nearest 
to the court house), and the balance of the lot on which the Temple 
block now stands. This property Don Ygnacio afterwards sold to Mr. 
Temple's brother, Don Francisco, who built the middle and northeastern 
portions of the block, removing the adobe buildings then standing on 
the ground. 

Twenty-two lots between First and Fourth Streets, and between 
Spring and Hill Streets, were sold by the estate to Burns & Buffum for 
$50 each, and several lots were sold for $75 each. 

At one time (about '55 or '56) Mr. Temple had on his Cerritos 
rancho over 15,000 head of cattle, 3000 horses and 7000 sheep, and 
branded as many as 3500 calves in a single year. 

In 1857, the year of the drouth, he bought and founded the San 
Emigdio and Consuelo ranchos, in Kern County, and sent 7000 head of 
cattle there to save them from starvation. 

In his lifetime, Mr. Temple sold Los Cerritos rancho, of 27,000 
acres, to Flint, Bixby & Co., for $125,000. Six months afterwards they 
were offered and refused $500,000 for the same rancho. 
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Although the Temple estate now owns no property in Los Angeles 
City or County, yet there are many things here and hereabouts besides 
the old court house, which will soon be a thing of the past, to remind 
our people, and especially our older citizens, of one of the very first 
American pioneers of Los Angeles — honest, genial, bluff "Johnny" 
Temple. 



